CRICKET LITERATURE

I ought hardly to quote in this place. For it
comes from Mr. Cardus, and Mr. Cardus is so much
the best of modern writers on cricket that a whole
book by him would be much preferable to the
anthology which Mr. Chappie has compiled and
which owes many of its best pages to Mr. Cardus
himself.

And here is in Days in the Sun a whole book by
Mr. Cardus; and it is distinctly superior in every
regard to Mr. Chappie's pot-pourri. Mr. Chappie's
book is chiefly valuable as showing how little that
is good has yet been written about cricket; Mr.
Cardus's shows how well cricket can be written
about. Mr. Cardus is the critic of The Manchester
Guardian, a discriminating student of the game, an
essayist of considerable power, and a stylist.
Those whose chief interest lies in the theory and
practice of the game will find in him plenty of
subjects for discussion. He has a great range of
cricket experience ; he is a detached observer
with strong opinions. He is very interesting on
the history of the encounter between bowler and
batsman, which very much resembles the develop-
ment of the struggle between means of offence and
defence in war. It has left us at present, he
laments, with bowlers who think of nothing but
stunts and batsmen who adopt the two-eyed
stance and are incapable of driving. He is never
tired of pointing the contrast between the state of
English cricket now and its condition twenty and
thirty years ago. Sometimes as he rolls those
lists of retired giants ofi his tongue he rather
overdoes it; his own panegyrics elsewhere on